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II.— THE LATIN GRAMMARIANS OF THE EMPIRE. 

The seven volumes of Keil's ' Grammatici Latini ' are for 
most of us an a/Jaros ipr)iua, a Sahara Desert which offers 
neither pleasure nor profit to the explorer. This article tries 
to shew that he can find oases there and may, with knowledge 
of the local conditions, " come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him ". 

There is more to attract the student of Late than of Early 
Latin. For although some of the Grammarians, especially 
Priscian and Charisius, freely cite abnormal forms from the 
Republican authors, the student finds all this material sifted 
and arranged in Neue's ' Formenlehre '. Besides it is second- 
hand material. Priscian and Charisius have avowedly taken it 
from predecessors. Nonius Marcellus, for whom his unsym- 
pathetic German editor could find no term of abuse strong 
enough, stands in noble contrast to these borrowers. He col- 
lected all, or nearly all, the huge mass of quotations in his ' Com- 
pendiosa Doctrina ' by reading the older authors for himself. 
In my monograph ' Nonius Marcellus' Dictionary of Republican 
Latin' (Oxford, Parker, 1901) and in a subsequent article in 
'Philologus' (LXIV 438-464), I have gone through all the 
lemmas of the ' Compendiosa Doctrina ', one by one, and shewn 
how each paragraph was pieced together ; how Nonius read a 
certain number of the Republican writings, presumably all the 
volumes he could get hold of at Thubursicum (e. g. Sisenna 
'Historiae' Books III-IV, but not Books l-II) ; how he read 
and excerpted them in a fixed order, and set the excerpts in the 
same order in his book. A detailed demonstration like this is a 
demonstration that cannot be overthrown by any arguments 
except such as will prove the details to be wrong. Now that 
it has received ' official sanction ' in the standard work on Latin 
Literature (new edition of Teuffel, s. v. 'Nonius Marcellus'), 
1 hope that we shall hear no more of the old a priori argu- 
mentation : " Nonius ' seventh chapter deals with ' Contraria 
Genera Verborum ' ; Caper had previously (?) written a book 
' de Dubiis Generibus ' ; therefore Nonius must have drawn 
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upon Caper ". The same style of argument was formerly ap- 
plied to Nonius' thirteenth chapter, ' de Genere Navigiorum ' ; 
that it must have been compiled from that section of Sueton- 
ius' ' Prata ' which dealt with ships. Luckily a mosaic turned 
up in Africa, with quotations taken apparently from this Sue- 
tonius section, and revealed difference between the citations 
in Nonius and in Suetonius (see Buecheler's article in Rhein. 
Mus. 59, 321). 

The Grammarians edited by Keil are not researchers like 
Nonius. They write with a less ambitious aim, to satisfy the 
requirements of pupils in Universities and Schools. Grammar 
is for them a part of the Rhetoric course, and they cite 
by preference the school-authors, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, 
Terence, etc. Their Greek or African pupils have to be 
taught correct Latin, and even young Romans, at a time 
when barbarisms were encroaching on the language, require 
the same lesson. The precepts of a third century Professor 
at Rome (Sacerdos, in Keil G. L. VI 493 sqq.) on the 
Clausula are interesting. He warns his pupils against ' nostri 
temporis barbarismus ', the shortening of final syllables (a 
result of the stress-accent of Latin). If they mispronounce 
Cicero's ' cuius ego causa laboro ' as causa laboro, that 
bete noire of the Rhetoric-class, the dactylic hexameter 
ending, will shew itself (cf. Consentius' warning, in G. 
L- V 393, against the mispronunciation nummos). And his 
remarks on the different part played by the Clausula in 
Cicero's time and his own age have a lesson for those of us 
who read our Zielinski with more zeal than discretion. Cicero, 
he tells us, never made any great sacrifice to the Clausula 
(493, 6 antiqui quidem oratores, in quibus maxime Tullius, 
numquam necessariis sensibus praeposuerunt orationis struc- 
turam). Cicero acquiesced in monosyllable-endings like: 

(Verr. I 5, 14) ab istius petulantia conservare non licitum est, 
(Caecil. 4, 14) quae cum his civitatibus C. Verri communicata sunt, 
(Caecil. 8, 26) quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta atque deleta sit, 

which would in Sacerdos' time be transformed by any rhetori- 
cian into : 

(1) ab istius petulantia non est licitum conservare, 

(2) quae sunt G. Verri cum his civitatibus copulata (G. the later 
form of the symbol C.), 

(3) id quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta sit atque deleta. 
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A fifth century Grammarian (Pompeius, in G. L. V 294, 20) 
complains of the tautology which often results from the ex- 
cessive devotion of his contemporaries to the Clausula. The 
plain statement ' ego perf eci ' is served up in the form ' egomet 
Ipse per feci' {egomet to avoid Hiatus). Remarks like these 
are useful reminders that our ear does not deceive us when it 
detects in the Panegyrici a regularity of cadence which it can- 
not find in Cicero. To editors of the older prose-writers the 
Clausula should be rather a witness for the defence than for 
the prosecution. Its evidence should save an abnormal con- 
struction or arrangement, but should not suffice to condemn a 
traditional reading. 

Collectors of Syntax-statistics are, no doubt, revising their 
lists with the help of Zielinski. A frequent topic of Keil's 
Grammatici, Cacemphaton, suggests another justification, less 
universal than the Clausula, for abnormal Syntax. The part 
played by this law of speech, which bans any phrase of mal- 
odorous suggestion, is so patent in our own everyday talk and 
writing that we can hardly doubt that this was the reason why 
Virgil wrote (Eel. 3, 84) Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est 
rustica, Musam. (On the verb vlssire and the noun vlssio see 
Arch. Lat. Lexikogr. 8, 388.) Diomedes (G. L. I. 376, 10) 
says tensa should probably be tenta : ' sed quia cacemphaton 
videtur, deorum vehiculum tensam dixerunt, ne verbum turpe 
sonaret in sacris'. And from Probus' remark (G. L. IV 215, 
20) that cannae was used for the Genitive of calamus ' propter 
cacemphaton ' we see that the final a of Iambic Imperatives of 
the First Conjugation had become a. (On the verb calare, 
chalare see the Thesaurus.) 

Another appearance of the recognition of the phonetic law 
of Breves Breviantes is in the stock example of Systole, or 
shortening, in these Grammarians. This is steterunt, but the 
steterunt of a line of Virgil where it has que appended (Aen. 
2, 774) ; steteruntque comae (e. g. G. L. VI 452, 15 ; IV 444, 
25), the same type as calefacta. This seems to justify the as- 
sertion in my Plautus-report in Bursian's Jahresbericht of 
1914 (p. 27), that when Servius in his note on Aen. 1,575 
(see also Aen. 4, 556) speaks of eodem, he is alluding to Vir- 
gil's uno eodemque Eel. 8, 81, Aen. 12, 847 (cf. Aen. 10,487). 
Servius' note therefore gives no support to Skutsch's theory 
3 
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that, since eo could be pronounced ed, therefore eddem was as 
possible as ibidem. Of course the late Grammarians are no 
adequate witnesses to the actual pronunciation of Virgil's 
time. To them a long final o of verbs was something incon- 
ceivable; cui was only conceivable as a disyllable (cf. G. L. IV 
233, 18; VII 329, 5), and so on. Mr. Winstedt in a former 
number of this Journal (XXVI 22) gave an amusing instance 
of how they are ready to scan as verse a weird arrangement 
of syllables, that ' mumpsimus ' of Consentius' copy of Virgil 
(Aen. 2, 457) : 

ad soceros, atque avo puerum Astianacta trahebat : 

' scandimus enim sic, rostque a, ex quo apparet inter duas con- 
sonas a vocalem perisse' (G. L. V 403, 24). Their ignorance 
of Virgilian prosody is sometimes appalling, and seems to have 
infected even their editors, for we find in these volumes some 
strange scansions like minore (ad I 211, 30), cluebat (IV 231, 
18), vocis (in line 183 of Terentianus). It is only when they 
reproduce some predecessor's remarks on the classical pro- 
nunciation that their evidence is of value : e. g. the rules of 
Melissus (who wrote in Hadrian's time 'de Loquendi Proprie- 
tate'), cited in G. L. V 287, 11, on the pronunciation of final 
m in elisions. 

But we can believe their statements on the language of 
their own time and their unconscious disclosures of the decay 
of Latin. The importance of Keil's volumes to students of 
Late Latin and of the Beginnings of the Romance languages 
is too well known to need illustration. I will only point out 
one spurious form which should not have been printed by 
Keil. A common example with these Grammarians of false 
quantity is the mispronunciation of Rdma as Roma. In G. L. 
V 285, 7 the ruoma, found by Keil in one of his MSS. and 
printed in his text of Pompeius (whence it has passed into 
Romance Philology manuals), is merely a scribe's mistake of 
the symbol of short quantity for a suprascript u, the same 
mistake as was made by another scribe of the same work (208, 
9 huic for hie of the original). Keil's sentence should read: 
siqui velit dicere Roma, aut si velit dicere aequus pro eo quod 
est equus (cf. 285, 31). Also G. L. IV 444, 5 should, of 
course, be printed : Romam pro Roma. 
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And what a welcome light these volumes throw on Education 
in Imperial times! If anyone wishes to transport himself in 
imagination to an ancient lecture-room, let him read G. L. V. 
95 sqq. (rather than III 459 sqq.). The formal title is ' Pom- 
pei Commentum Artis Donati ', but what these pages give us 
is apparently a verbatim* short-hand report of the lectures of 
a Moor, ' Professor Pompey ', to a dunces' class in some Uni- 
versity of his own country. The class must have been a ' soft 
option ' ; no student could fail to pass with the help of so 
vivacious and painstaking a teacher. The Professor, in 
labouring his points, sometimes falls into the Chadband style 
(99, 18) : ergo litterae ad quam vocem pertinent ? ad omnem? 
non. ad conf usam pertinent ? non, sed ad articulatam pertinent. 
This is his elucidation of the half dozen words of Donatus : 
littera est pars minima vocis articulatae. We see the Semi- 
nar-system in vogue ; for a Constantinople Professor, Cledo- 
nius, gives us a reminiscence of his student-days at Rome, 
(G. L. V 14, 4) : dum Ars (i. e. Grammar) in Capitolio die 
competenti tractaretur (late Latin for 'tractatur'), unus e 
fiorentibus discipulis, Iohannes, a grammatico (i. e. Professor) 
venia postulata, intendens in alterum sciscitatus est qua dif- 
ferentia dici debeat consularis ... (A lacuna in the MS. pre- 
vents us from knowing what John's ' poser ' actually was.) 
Now why should a German dissertation declare this to be an 
interpolation ? Why should this spot of verdure be removed 
from Sahara ? It is a remark which is eminently suitable to 
Cledonius, a ' senator Romanus ', who occupies himself (unlike 
the other Grammarians) with the correct form of official de- 
signations : ' praef ectus urbis ' rather than ' urbi ', but ' prae- 
f ectus vigilibus ' ; ' proconsul ' rather than ' proconsule ', and 
so forth. The atmosphere of these volumes is the atmosphere 
of the class-room. The stock-example of ' transmutatio sylla- 
bae,' displicina for discipline, is clearly the pupil's joke, but 
we can see the teacher chuckling over the stock-etymology of 
caelebs, ' qui caelestium vitam ducit '. While in our schools 
small boys snap their finger to the master, the Roman school- 
master seems to have snapped his finger at the boy (G. L. VII 
47, 17) : nam et digitorum sono pueros ad respondendum 
ciemus. We have an echo, not of the school-room, but of the 
dining-room in the phrase (G. L. IV 154, 30) : infinitum carnis 
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accepi. One would not expect to find the description of a flute 
in these volumes, but there it is (G. L. IV 532, 1). Sahara 
has its oases. 

Donatus' Grammar and its smaller edition, the ' Ars Minor ', 
became the standard books for University and School, and a 
considerable part of Keil's volumes is filled with Elucidations 
of Donatus' Grammar, ' Commenta in Artem Donati '. There 
is therefore a great deal of repetition. But indeed we may 
say that all the ' Artes ' in these seven volumes follow the 
same track, and offer the same examples of the same rules. 
That is a feature of this kind of literature everywhere. And 
just as an English Grammar of to-day will offer some obsolete 
form like ' staves ', as Plural of ' staff ', a form possibly handed 
down by one grammar to another from the time when it was 
actually current, so the paradigms of the Pronouns in these 
Grammatici offer ' mei vel mis ', ' tui vel tis '. We must not 
make the mistake of accepting mis and tis as current forms 
of the Empire (cf. G. L. IV 410, 37). 

An all-important rule for our study of these volumes arises 
from this habit of repetition. Before accepting a statement, 
its other occurrences must be consulted. The student can do 
this with the help of the Indexes at the ends of the volumes. 
It will not do to accept off-hand testa as Plural of testu on the 
strength of Charisius' words (G. L. I 146, 10) : vera rectius 
dicimus et testa. We must correct this form of statement 
from, let us say, another passage of Charisius (G. L. I 35, 32) : 
testu SarpaKov, sed Vergilius haec testa in Georgicis. The allu- 
sion is to Geo. 1, 391 testa cum ardente viderent Scintillare 
oleum, Geo. 2, 351 ingentis pondere testae. So that the 
original authority had mentioned ' haec testa' Fern. Sing., not 
'haec testa' Neut. Plur. (As to vera, it may be doubted 
whether Goetz and Schoell are quite justified in removing this 
form from Varro L. L. 5, 127, since the Plautus MSS. offer 
verum Sing, in three of the four occurrences of the word in 
the plays, and only once veru. To Rassow's list add Rud. 
1302, 1304) We must not accept without question the ' Bona 
Salus' of Charisius (G. L. I 276: ut cum interrogamus num 
quis nos quaesierit et respondetur ' Bona Salus ', unde intelle- 
gimus nos neminem quaesisse). Before we can recognize 
this as a fourth century phrase for ' No one has called ', we 
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must consult the other paragraphs on Charientismus. In 
Donatus (G. L. IV 402, 10) the example of Charientismus is 
'Bona Fortuna'; and in Pompeius (G. L. V 311, 18) we get 
what appears to be the full and original statement (s. v. 
Charientismus) : in Afranio interrogat servum adulescens 
'numquis me quaesivit'? et ille (Def. Art.) servus respondet 
' Bona Fortuna ', id est nullus ; quasi rem duram dictu mitius 
dixit. Pompeius makes the interesting addition: quomodo 
dicunt Romani 'ignoscente (by your leave) calciavi me', ap- 
parently a modest announcement of senatorial honours. (The 
Thesaurus has not this instance of calceo.) We must not fall 
into the error of believing (on the authority of G. L. IV 431, 
28) that in Virg. Aen. 2, 99 the reading ' spargere voces In 
vulgum ambiguam ' offers any real evidence of vulgus Fern. 
The two lines of Virgil, Aen. 1, 149 ' saevitque animis ignobile 
vulgus ' and this line, are, we find, the stock-examples of vul- 
gus Neut. and Masc. (e. g. G. L. I 21, 16; 538, 35; 548, 17; 
V 40, 22, etc.; also Serv. ad Aen. 1, 149), so that ambiguam 
is a mere error of an isolated copy of the Aeneid. We shall 
be puzzled by the frequent remark in these volumes that iubeo 
can mean ' volo ', until we turn up every passage mentioned 
in Keil's Indexes, s. v. ' iubeo', and find (from G. L. IV 556, 
24) that the illustration is Terence's ' iubeo Chremetem ' (scil. 
salvere). It is through neglect of this precaution that so 
many writers nowadays on Metre misunderstand the Bucolic 
Diaeresis. From the better Metricians in these volumes they 
would have learned that its salient feature is not 'word-ending ' 
but ' pause in the sense ' at the close of the fourth foot 1 , e. g. 
Die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus? an Meliboei? This is the 
characteristic cadence of Greek Bucolic poetry. Before we 
admit that strange exception to the rule that ' suspension ', not 
' contraction ', was the pagan form of abbreviation, the ' SPS. 

1 My friend. Prof. W. R. Hardie, has called my attention to this. 
His forthcoming book on Greek and Latin Metre will, I hope, remove 
many similar misapprehensions and banish, once for all, that horrid 
scansion ' cul flavam re | Hgas comam ' and all the evil brood of the 
Viersilbler theory. ' But the Viersilbler suits so many types of metre '. 
Yes ! it will ' suit ' the Dactylic Hexameter : arma virfim | que cano 
Troi I iae qui prl | mus ab oris, and even Cicero's prose : quousque tand 
(em) I abutere | Catillna | patient! | a nostra. (See Berl. Phil. Woch. 
of 1914, p. 413.) 
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Sp(uriu)s ' of G. L. IV 536, 9; we had better consult G. L. V 
339> IO - Perhaps our manuscript evidence is faulty, and the 
true reading is SPU. 

This habit of repetition makes it possible to correct Keil's 
text here and there. The example of Conlisio is ' mater terra '. 
in G. L. V 288, 16; so read in G. L. IV 445, 24 ut mater terra, 
his, ut diximus, vitiis (trahis of the MS. is for trahis, i. e. 
terra his). In G. L. IV 375, 7 Keil should not bracket the 
sentence 'dicimus . . . est', for G. L. V 157, 20 shews that it 
was an actual sentence of Donatus. Since advorsus is a stock- 
example of ' O for E ' (G. L. IV 119, 10; VII 149, 16), perhaps 
the puzzling contra of G. L. I 193, 8 is a gloss on advorsus ; 
for the appearance of vorsus in a previous part of the sentence 
would make advorsus require an explanation. And if we re- 
member that these 'Artes ' are sometimes mere notes of lectures 
(cf. G. L. VI 275, 11 Ars Grammatica Accepta Ex Auditorio 
Donatiani), we need not mark a lacuna at G. L. VI 17,9. The 
lecturer seems to be arguing in favour of the spelling rutundus 
and against the assertion that the word was a derivative of 
rota. Read : Non omnia rutunda rota sunt. L et r geminari 
solent, etc. (if cum represents c, i. e. capitulum, to indicate a 
new paragraph). This part of Victorinus strongly suggests 
curt lecture-notes (if scribo 14, 29 and 22, 22 can refer to 
writing on the black-board). We may remove the lacuna 
from G. L. I 14, 9, with the help of G. L. II 17, 3. Charisius 
and Priscian and all these Grammarians, as we shall see, take 
their Prosody from Greek sources. Some ' Graeculus esuriens ' 
furnished the first Latin Prosody-manual for the Roman 
literary market. He followed the obvious course of rendering 
into Latin the Greek Prosody-rules and substituting Latin 
examples for the Greek examples. One of the Greek Prosody 
paragraphs dealt with the Aeolic Digamma, and shewed that 
it played the part of a consonant, e. g., 

dipofievos peXevav eXiKUTida. 

but occasionally did not, e. g. 

&pis S' ftip'/jvav, etc. 

This paragraph is fairly preserved by Priscian in G. L. II 
pp. 15 sqq., and, when we read these pages of Priscian, we are 
tempted to detract from Bentley's glory as the discoverer of 
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the Homeric Digamma. The whole discovery, we may almost 
say, is there for anyone who can read between the lines. But 
Bentley cannot have taken his theory from this passage, for 
he does not seem to have recognized the possibility of the 
Digamma playing the part it plays in the second example. To 
substitute a Latin example for the first Greek one was an easy 
task for the ' Graeculus esuriens ', since any line of any poet 
shews v playing a consonant's part ; to substitute one for the 
second was difficult. A line of Terence was discovered which 
seemed to 'kill two birds with one stone' (Andr. 66): sine 
Invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares. It is mentioned by 
Priscian (G. L. II 17, 5). Now our Grammarians prefer 
Virgilian examples of their Prosody-rules, and avoid the Latin 
Dramatists. Most of them accordingly discard this paragraph 
on the treatment of v. Charisius, however, retains it but de- 
liberately omits the Terence example. There is no ground for 
supposing a lacuna in the (unique) MS. The Digamma is a 
frequent topic of these Grammarians. The Emperor Claudius' 
attempt to add a reversed Digamma to the Roman alphabet as 
symbol of the Latin V-sound (the sound of our W) is perhaps 
the cause. 

This brings us to the second all-important rule for our 
study of these seven volumes. We must always reckon with 
the probability of Greek origin. Some of these Grammarians 
(and their pupils too) were of Greek nationality; all of them 
borrow from Greek authorities. Priscian candidly tells us 
that he has adopted the Grammars of Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian for the framework of his own Grammar ; he often 
supplies (notably in Book XVII) Greek along with Latin 
examples. This dependence on Greek sources was natural for 
the Grammatici, for the science of Grammar had been im- 
ported from Greece; they would justify their adoption into 
Latin of the Greek rules of Syntax and Accidence by the uni- 
versal belief that Latin was a dialect of Greek (G. L. I 292, 16 
cum ab omni sermone Graeco Latina lingua pendere videatur). 
Virgil's Epic Metre, they would plead, imitates Homer's ; so 
the Prosody-rules of Homer would suit Virgil. The Prosody- 
section in these 'Artes ' puzzles us until we realize that the 
rules are transferred from a Greek manual. Priscian's com- 
bination of Greek with Latin examples lifts the veil from our 
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eyes. For the treatment of Mute with Liquid it is natural to 
find a Greek example in which the Mute and Liquid begin a 
word. But every schoolboy knows the difference between the 
Greek and the Latin rule. Tei'xea Tpofys would be as unnatural 
in Homer as moenia Troiae is natural in Virgil; Catullus' 
impotentid freta is a Graecism. But the recognition of this 
difference by the Grammatici is surprisingly rare. An example 
like ore fremebant is not distinguished from one like atque 
refrenant. In G. L. VII 52, 13 we have a Greek example of a 
rule evidently based on Homer's prosody, that the rough 
breathing may play the part of a consonant (Horn. II. Z 800) : 

fl 6\lyov 0! waiSa ioiKora yeiraro TvScis. 

(Of course Homer's use of the Digamma was not dreamt of.) 
This rule seems to have been transferred bodily to the Latin 
Prosody. The letter h was the obvious substitute for the 
rough breathing, but Virgilian examples were hard to find. 
Our ' Graeculus esuriens ' seems to have hit upon Virgil, Aen. 

9, 610: 

terga fatigamus hasta. 

This is the stock-example with all our Grammatici of the pre- 
posterous theory that h can play the part of a consonant in 
making ' position '. And — strange to say — this theory actually 
passed into practice in Christian poetry (see my article in the 
Classical Quarterly of this year). 

The Greek origin of the Accidence-section in these ' Artes ' 
is revealed by the inclusion of the Optative (usually 'utinam 
amarem', etc.) in the paradigm of the Latin Verb. In their 
account of the Latin Accent what calls for explanation is not 
the description of the Latin stress-accent in terms which suit 
the Greek pitch-accent. Why ! the Romans never knew there 
was such a thing as Accentuation until Tyrannio taught them. 
Rather it is the occasional use of a phrase like ' syllaba quae 
plus sonat ', ' the syllable that would be heard at a distance ', 
etc. And the best explanation seems to be that the Greek ac- 
cent had assumed or begun to assume a stress-character earlier 
than is usually admitted. The accent that can assert itself in 
verse is the stress-accent. The date of Babrius, the first Greek 
poet to recognize the accent in his Choliambics ( in the final 
foot), has now found a 'terminus ante quern', with the dis- 
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covery of a fragment on a papyrus of the second century 
(Oxyr. Pap. X p. 133 : "the poet himself must have lived well 
within the second century, if he does not go back to the 
first"). 

That the Saturnian Metre could not but be ascribed to Greek 
origin and furnished with parallels in Greek quantitative 
poetry is, I may be told, a universally admitted and often re- 
peated statement. But I doubt whether anyone can realize its 
truth adequately until he has read for himself the sections on 
Metre in these volumes of Keil. The Greek parallels are in- 
deed hardly more convincing than the absurd parallel (cited 
in G. L. I 321, 11) to the Latin nomenclature: OuAt£ijs 'A/oxei- 
o-idSrj^ 'OSvaacv* 6 7ro\vrXai, like ' P. Corn. Scipio Af ricanus ' ! 

This article is written to attract explorers to Keil's Sahara. 
Let me warn them off one pestilential region, G. L. IV pp. 54 
sqq., the silliest passage in all the seven volumes. Or shall we 
except the passage (G. L. VI pp. 50 sqq.) in which all Metre 
is derived from Apollo's hymn of victory over the python : irj 
wauiv, thrice repeated? When pronounced as two spondees, 
this forsooth produced the Dactylic Hexameter ; as two Iambi, 
the Iambic Trimeter. A ludicrous theory! But is it more 
ludicrous than the 'Tom-tom Theory ' (not yet quite obsolete) 
of Indo-european metre, that eight indeterminate syllables 
0000 I 0000, like the characterless beats of a tom-tom, devel- 
oped in time into longs and shorts, — and all the rest of it ? 
This theory should now be left to those who scan : cui flavam 
re I ligas comam. 

W. M. Lindsay. 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 



